


CAT: a carniverous mammal long domesticated and kept by man as a pet or for catching 
rats or mice. EXERCISE: visualize as either, 1 - The Quebec Government - sleek, protective, 
aware. “Custodian of the coffers” - now in Quebec City, brooding over what is decent.* or 
2 - Loyola’s own Anthony F. Burman - sleek, protective, aware. “senior reporter for the 
Loyola NEWS” - now in Windsor, Ont., brooding over what is decent. 


* 


‘cat’ is able to see in the dark. 


caution - (when visualizing first alternative) be not undermined by the fallacy that the 





Burman investigates 
Decency squabbles handcuff 
three campus editors 


Four-letter words have at least two Canadian campus papers 


in jeopardy this week. 


Trustees of a technical college in Calgary are upset enough 
over “Shit” to seriously consider expelling the editor. 

Meanwhile, similar threats in Windsor, Ontario, have led to 

the resignations of the co-editors of the U of W Lance. Loyola 

NEWSman Tony Burman has been called in to head a CUP inves- 


tigation into the embroglio. 


WINDSOR (CUP) - The air 
turned blue from the four-letter 
words used at the University of 
Windsor, Sunday. 

In two days of hearings, the 
Canadian University Press In- 
vestigation Commission heard, 
and used, every four-letter 
word the Lance ever printed. 

The Commission was investi- 
gating allegations of vulgarity 
of the part of the Lance, U. of 
Windsor’s student newspaper, 
and subsequent action by the 
Senate Committee of Student 
Conduct, activities and Disci- 
pline (SCAD) forcing the resig- 
nation of co-editors John Lalor, 
23, and pretty blue-eyed Marian 
Johnstone, 20. 

The last such commission was 
ealled in November, 1966, to 
investigate the firing of McGill 
Daily Editor Sandy Gage. 

Commission Chairman Tony 
Burman, a senior reporter of 
the Loyola NEWS, said the re- 
port would not be released un- 
‘til Monday night at the earliest, 
and may take longer. 

Both Lalor and Miss John- 
stone testified separately that 
neither set out at any time to 
deliberately provoke the admin- 
istration. 

Lalor says he does not edit 
out four-letter words because “I 
don’t deny anyone his mode of 
expression.” 

The touchiest problem facing 
the Commission is to decide if 
SCAD really did intent to expel 
the two editors if they refused 
to promise they would no long- 
er print “Vulgarities”. 

Kevin Park, CUS Chairman on 
campus and a member of 
SCAD, said SCAD wanted a def- 
inite commitment on the ob- 
scenity issue. 

If they do not get it, Parks 
said, SCAD would place the 





editors on social suspension, 
meaning they would have to 
resign. If they did not resign, 
they would go on academic 
suspension, which means expul- 
sion. 

Both Lalor and Johnstone 
resigned Tuesday to avoid ex- 
pulsion, and the student Board 
of Publications named John 
Doyle, City Editor, to take their 
place. 

But Friday, Johnstone decid- 
ed to come back as Editor, at 
which time Doyle resigned. In 
the interim he had published a 
special Lance on Wednesday, 
and a regular Friday edition 
which dealt mainly with the 
issue and included a reprint of 
“The Student as Nigger,’’ the 
main objectional article. 

The other two commissioners 
are Krista Maeots, Editor of the 
Queen’s Journal and Dave 
Quintner, of the Windsor Bu- 
reau of the Canadian Press. 

Principal J. F. Leddy, who 
first called SCAD to act on the 
Lance issue, last week turned 
down an invitation to appoint a 
fourth member from the press 
to the Commission. 

The Chairman of SCAD, and 
Dean of Students G. A. Mc- 
Mahon, gave evidence to the 
Commission in camera as he 
refused to testify in public. 


e 
Calgary wait-see 

CALGARY (CUP) - The Mount 
Royal Junior College Baord of 
Trustees has adopted a wait- 
and-see attitude toward alleged 
obscenities in the student news- 
paper, the Reflector. 

A Wednesday meeting of the 
board of trustees had accused 
Editor Alan Wilson of irrespon- 
sibility. E. B. Lyle, a trustee, 
asked that the principal take 
action to “restore the 


UGEQ counters 
Quebec loan charges 


By CLAUDE BARROT 


Loans and Bursaries have become a very touchy subject in 


Quebec. 


This year the situation is worse than usual. Many students 
still have not received answers to their applications. The program 
is running a month behind schedule. 

But the government states that processing machinery is in- 


volved with more urgent matters. 


On the week-end the Quebec City powers revealed to the 
press that there were four thousand cases of fraud in the applica- 


tions received. 

At a special Sunday night 
meeting of the UGEQ financial 
aid committee, Jean Pelletier, 
the secretary of UGEQ, stated 
that the government charges 
were misleading. 

He explained that figures 
received from the Director of 
Financial Aid in Quebec, show 
that this year the government 
has received 68,015 applica- 
tions. Of these, four thousand 
were put aside for investiga- 
tion, because the figures stated 
did not seem reasonable. 

Pelletier added very emphati- 
cally. that these cases were 
under investigation and that 
willful deceit had not been 
proved. Because of the com- 
plexity of the forms, he contin- 
ued, mistakes were easily possi- 
ble. 

The secretary went on to say 
that this was simply a trick of 
the government to hide its own 
ineptitude, and that by stirring 
up ghosts of last year’s scandal 
they hoped to silence student 
protest. 

The special meeting of the 
financial aid committee was 


called to discuss action to ex- 
pedite the present processing 
of applications, and to see to 
the change of certain norms of 
eligibility. 

The present system discrimi- 
nates against married couples. 
A couple made up of two stu- 
dents, receives less from the 
government than the combined 
total of two single students. 

Courses of action discussed 
were lobbying, a march on 
Quebec, demonstrations in 
Montreal, and appearances on 
television and radio. The main 
objective is to make the public 
aware and thus to create and 
take advantage of pressure on 
Quebec. 

A decision will come at a 
special meeting of the Conceil 
Central National tomorrow. 

Backing UGEQ’s moves, Loyo- 
la v.p. Graham Nevin urgently. 
requested that “Students, single 
or married, who have suffered 
similar injustices should con- 
tact us by tomorrow (phone 482- 
9280, local 8). Your information 
indicates to us much more ac- 
curately Loyola’s position.” 





poe ~ 5 
CHILD: a legitimate offspring; 
CHILDLIKE: usually suggests those qualities of childhood worth 





tion, such as innocence or straightforwardness; 
CHILDISH: its less pleasing characteristics, such as peevishness or undeveloped mentality. 
The terms are applicable irrespective of age. 
EXERCISE: visualize as either, 1 - Two students of Quebec (any two really) poor, straight- 
forward. or 2 - Two editors of a campus newspaper (any two really) - poor, straightfor- 
ward. Ca ition - under no condition attempt to apply def. of ‘child’ to vision 1 of ‘cat.’. 


respectability” of the Re- 
flector. Action was tabled by 
the board pending further de- 
velopments. 

Acting MRJC President R. W. 
McCready said in an extreme 
situation the board could have 
Reflector Editor Alan Wilson 
expelled. 

Other alternatives would be 


to refuse to collect Students 
Union fees or to have Mount 
Royal legally removed from the 
paper’s masthead. 

On Thursday, January 11, 
close to 300 students attacked 
the college board of trustees 
for one hour, ending their rally 
with loud cheering as student 
Gary Saunders said: ‘‘Who the 


Pe ie 


: RUBBLE: a relative thing. ; 
y of emulation or of admira- 








hell is that board to run Mount 
Royal anyway?” 

Mount Royal’s acting presi- 
dent R. W. McCready had ear- 
lier told the students the board 
was all-powerful. 

He added, however, “There is 
power in numbers, and if the 
student body got together they 
could do almost anything.” 


THE MITCHELL TRIO who will be 
Carnival concert on Monday February 5. Get your tickets now 
because there may not be any left come Carnival time. 
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ppea ing at the Loyola 


Carnival signs Mitchell trio 


Loyola will continue in its 
current trend of sponsoring 
only top professional entertain- 
ment at Carnival. 

Following last year’s prece- 
dent, Chairman Steve Callary 
has signed the Mitchell Trio. 

Formerly called the Chad 
Mitchell TIrio”’’, they will be 
appearing on Monday, February 
5, in the Athletic Complex. 

Billed as neither an ethnic 
nor “pop” folk group, the Trio 
uses folk music solely as an 
artistic medium. t they special- 
ize in Urban folk songs and sat- 
ire. 

Famous for such albums as 
“Mighty Day on Campus”, 
“Slightly Irreverant,” and “Sin- 
gin’ Our Mind”, and infamous 
for such satirical cuts as “The 
John Birch Society”, “I Was 
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FRIDAY HIGH NOON 


JOIN THE CARNIVAL TRIP 


F. C. SMITH AUD. 


Come discover THE greatest carnival ever. The carnival 


committee wants to meet you. 


ad 


Preview - Buttons, St. Bernard, Turtles, Tickets. 


@ CREDIT CARDS 
HONOURED 


@ OPEN THURS. & FRI. NITES 


® C.0.D. ORDERS ACCEPTED 


5218 QUEEN MARY RD. 


1474 PEEL ST. 


(Opp. 
Mt. Royal Hotel) 





PLACE VICTORIA 


(Shopping Promenade) 


Not a Nazi Polka’, and ‘“‘Long 
Tall Texan”, the Mitchell Trio 
have played engagements from 
Carnegie Hall to the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel here in Mont- 
real. . 

The group is well-acquaint- 
ed with college audiences, hav- 
ing performed at such places as 
Cornell, the University of Wis- 
consin, the University of Mus- 
siouri, and the University of 
Toronto. 

Also included in their list of 
engagements are the Ed Sulli- 
van Show, the Bob Newhart 
show, The Bell Telephone 
Hour, Hootenanny, Hullaballoo, 
and many others. 

The Trio is composed of Joe 
Frazier, John Denver, and Mike 
Kobluk, the latter being Cana- 
dian-born. 

Comments: Joe Frazier, ‘I 


iove true folk music, and by 
‘true’ I mean that it has some- 
thing important to say, that it 
comments on society. That’s my 
kind of folk. Many of our songs 
touch on ethnic society which 
is important when the lyrics 
review the mores of society.” 

A spokesman for the group 
once commented, “The perform- 
er of today comes closest to 
being called a folk singer when 
he’s singing about his social 
and political surroundings.” 

There will be 1300 tickets 
available for each of two shows 
_ one at 7:00 p.m. and one at 9: 
30 p.m. The tickets will be sold 
at $2.50 a head at four locations 
on campus, as well as at St. 
Joe’s, McGill, Sir George, Mari- 
anopolis, four nurses’ resi- 
dences, and Fairview shopping 
centre. 





Ex-Senator 


Blanar 


resigns 


By LYNN ZIMMER 


Dr. Michael Blanar has re- 
signed from his position as Arts 
representative to the College 
Senate. He was recently re- 
elected to the post in April, 
1967, and in September he was 
appointed Assistant Dean of 
Arts. 

Explaining that he is in the 
position of a man “wearing two 
hats’’, and since he is now a 
part-time administrator, Blanar 
feels it is only fair to resign 
and give the Arts faculty the 
opportunity to elect some one 
who will represent them exclu- 
sively. However, he feels that 
he is still fully qualified to 
represent the Arts faculty and 
that he is now in a position to 


FAIRVIEW 
SHOPPING CENTRE 


(Pointe Claire) 





act as a buffer zone between 
the teaching faculty and the 
administration. Consequently, at 
the request of fellow faculty 
members, Dr. Blanar has con- 
sented to re-run for his recent- 
ly-vacated seat. 

Dr. Blanar has spent thirteen 
years at Loyola as student, high 
school teacher, professor, and, 
more recently, administrator. 
He believes that his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Dean of Arts 
has opened up great possibili- 
ties for the future of Loyola 
College. The Dean and Assist- 
ant Dean of Arts preside over 
the liberal arts, including phi- 
losophy and theology. These 
two traditionally Jesuit strong- 
holds have now come under the 
supervision of a layman. 

Fully aware of his pioneering 
responsibilities, Dr. Blanar 
maintains that his new position 
does not detract from his po- 
tential as an Arts representa- 
tive, but rather enables him to 
promote a better understanding 
between the faculty and admin- 
istration of Loyola College. 


Is there 
a doctor... 


Prof. J. H. BAUER of the 
Psychology Department has 
completed all requirements for 
his doctorate, including his oral 
examinations, and he will be 
receiving his degree from the 
University of Manitoba at the 


February convocation. 
- * * 


Professor Anthony RASPA of 
the English Department has ful- 
filled all requirements for his 
Ph.D., and will receive the doc- 
torate in February from the 
University of Toronto. 





Arts Society “‘elections” 


Kozloff in by acclamation 


Neil Kozloff and Peter Lonergan were acclaimed president and vice-president of the 
Loyola Arts Students’ Association early this month. 


Kosloff (Arts IID is presently the Treasurer, 
while Lonergan has been acting as executive 
assistant to the current president, Joseph Lalla.’ 


In a joint statement, Kozloff and Lonergan 
said that the LASA had taken a “tremendous 
leap forward” under Lalla. 


In past years, the Arts Society (as it was then 
called) had “no effective organization or execu- 
tive.” The programs “were always limited and 
thus the society never earned great respect 


among the students,” the two new executives 
explained. 


However, this year, an organization of about 
seventy people was formed. Lalla also set up an 
executive of ten students from all four years. 


“Another problem that Lalla has solved is 
that of continuity’”’, stated Lonergan. “In past 
years, the executive would have to start from 
seratch. We will have a file of all this year’s 
activities at our disposal - something which past 
executives never had.” 


“Kozloff and Lonergan stated that “although 
we regret the fact that no election was held, we 
are looking forward to the challenge of heading 
next year’s Arts Students’ Association executive. 


Profs still hall-less 


By DIANE PARENT 

Loyola’s faculty are still awaiting the re-o- 
pening of the Faculty Dining Hall. February 1 
has been set as the tentative date by Mr. Price, 
Director of Food Services. 

Shortly before Christmas, an announcement 
in the Deans’ Bulletin promised the re-opening 
of the dining-hall immediately after the Chris- 
mas recess. Due to complications involving 
equipment for the Communication Arts Depart- 
ment, the dining hall had to be retained for 
academic purposes. 

The faculty were originally forced to evacu- 
ate the hall due to space shortage. It was be- 
lieved that on the completion of the Bryan 
Building, the dining area would be restored. 

Mr. Terry Copp, President of the Faculty 
Association, stated that all the professors clear- 
ly understand the situation and will continue to 
arrange to eat elsewhere until the re-opening of 
the dining hall. 

The faculty are permitted to use the dining 
facilities at Hingston Hall, but very few do so. 

One staff member commented that she is not 
so enthusiastic about eating at Hingston Hall 
because it is “so big and barny”’; whereas the 
Faculty dining hall was “more cozy”. 

The faculty are permitted to use the dining 
facilities at Hingston Hall, but very few do so. 


Liquor on the 
table 


By EVA DeGOSZTONYI 

The recommendation of the College Judi- 
ciary Committee to alter Loyola’s current liquor 
regulations was tabled by the Committee on 
Student Life at its last meeting. 

Mr. Cozens, Director of Freshmen and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Student Life, ex- 
plained the reason for delaying action on the 
proposal: “If it had been passed and presented 
to the Senate, there would not have been suffi- 
cient documentation for the Senate to come to a 
decision.” 

The Judiciary Committee’s recommendation 
was stated as follows: “Students who introduce 
alcoholic beverages on Loyola campus are liable 
to dismissal. Exceptions can be made for special 
events upon the approval of the Dean of Stu- 
dents.” 

Mr. Cozens noted that before this recommen- 
dation can be presented to the Senate, three 
questions must be investigated. 

First is the question of age. The legal drink- 
ing age in the province of Quebec is twenty, but 
the average age of Loyola students is only nine- 
teen - the majority of students being under the 
legal age. " 

“‘We must find if anything can be done to 
legally lower the age limit for the occasion in 








“It is our wish to emulate and even to sur- 
pass the great strides taken by the Association 
this year. Principally, we intend to interest and 
entertain with next year’a schedule of activities 
the greatest number of Arts students possible. 


Right now we are making a study of the work 
of this year’s executive with the intention of 
promoting the best interests of the society at 
large.” 





Say “yes” to Dow 
Renegades back recruiters 


TORONTO (CUP) - Tom Faulkner has accused 
two student council representatives of violating 
SAC policy. 


The Toronto Student Administrative Council 
president said the two, representing SAC on the 
Placement Service advisory committee, voted 
against SAC policy. 


The students voted against a motion to es- 
tablish standards for barring companies from 
campus. 


Faulkner, recently returned to office in a by- 
electio over his policiew, said: “In the event cf 
explicit SAC policy exists it is understood the 
SAC representatives will vote in a manner con- 
sistent with that policy.” 


; Three other SAC representatives at the meet- 
ing voted in accordance with SAC policy. 


But Harry Oussoren, one of the dissenting 
representatives, said there was not question of 
defying SAC. He said they had reached a dead- 
lock. 


“It was neither feasible nor possible to im- 
plement SAC’s original motion, although I am 


still very much in favor of the moral principle 
involved.” 


Faulkner said the students had made a mis- 
take in judgment in not coming back to council 
for further instructions. 


The Placement Service advisory committee 
was struck in the aftermath of the Dow protests 
last term, SAC wanted to establish standards for 
barring companies from using the recruiting 
centre, on moral grounds. 


Meanwhile, the Ad Hoc Committee Against 
the War in Viet Nam announced they will con- 
duct a non-violent and non-obstructive demon- 
stration in front of the Galbraith building. 


Purpose of the demonstration, according to 
organizer Judith Clavir, is ‘to convince those 
engineers who are applying for jobs, to recog- 
nize their moral responsibilities, and not to 
apply to those companies complicit in the war 
and to protest the use of university facilities by 
such companies.” 


The demonstration is set for January 18. 


III Ig EF 


question,” stated Mr. Conzens. Secondly a study 
on how other institutions have dealt with this 
problem must be made. Thirdly, a legal opinion 
must be obtained to ascertain the responsibility 
of the college as the result of such an event. 


When these three matters have been thorough- 
ly investigated and evaluated, Mr. Cozens feels 
there is a good chance that the recommendations 
will be accepted by the College Senate. 


The suggestion that Loyola’s liquor regula- 
tions be reviewed was originally made by Brian 
Horgan, who is one of three student representa- 
tives on the Student Life Committee. 


Horgan stated that he was “disappointed” 
with the Committee’s decision to table the re- 
commendation but realized that it was due to 
insufficient documentation. He did feel, howev- 
er, that Loyola should not have to compare with 
other universitijs, but rather should act inde- 
pendently. 
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* Mocklecs for David 


Two Loyola students have been tried and sentenced by the 
Student Senate on charges of theft and vandalism. 


A duty-conscious co-ed reported a team of saboteurs who were 
quietly removing a collection of direction signs from the Vanier 
Library. They were accused on the testimony of one witness and 
reported to Dean Shearer with no concrete evidence. 


The Student Senate has jurisdiction over student infractions of 
college regulations. 


The pair admitted guilt and were sentenced to four hours 
work in the library or a fine of fifteen dollars. The leniency of the 
committee’s decision was warranted by the fact that both culprits 
are serious students with a tendency toward lyrical escapades. 
Their intention had been to make a necklace for David. 


The signs in the Vanier have been replaced by new ones, anda 
four-hour term in thelibrary has been duly served, but David’s pro- 
posed necklace has not been recovered. 





Board loses voice 


Due to lack of quorum and space, the last four Board of Direc- 
tors’ meetings have been cancelled. 





Danny Colson, Chairman of the Board, commented that a lack 
of quorum may be due to em arrassment on the part of several 
Board members after the unsuccessful vote of non-confidence at 
the last‘ meeting. as well as to indifference, since the Board’s term 
of office is nearly over. . 


Graham Nevin, president elect of the Students’ Association, 
said that he did not believe that disinterest reigns among Board 
members, but that they do not avail themselves of mandates given 
them. 


He expressed impatience towards the Board, becausethere is 
a considerable amount of business to attend to. 

Christine Grobe, a Board member, complained that she had 
never been contacted about any of the four meetings. 


Other Board members, Gerry Pollakis and Gary Cirko, main- 
tained that the failure to obtain a quorum was due to lack of in- 
terest on the part of many Board members. 


The next Board of Directors meeting is scheduled to take 
place Thursday evening. 





PLUS CA CHANGE, PLUS C’EST LA MEME CHOSE: Upperclass 
exams pass into freshman exams, the snow goes to slush 
and back again, but really it’s okay so long as the Vanier 
stays warm, dry, and friendly. 
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Too Many Weakest 
Links 


There’s a $100,000-a-year corporation around 
that needs you. It’s called the Loyola of Montreal 
Students’ Association. 


The necessity of new, imaginative, energetic 
blood should be fairly clear, as veterans of the 
political scene have been surprised at the abnor- 
mal quiet of the Boar of Directors. Three facts 
come quickly to mind to illustrate this: 


@ Last year’s Lower House (as the Board was 
called) was severely criticized because the then 
executive had been introducing nearly half the 
legislation passed; the student representatives 
ought to have been doing more than a bit over 
fifty per cent of the brainwork. This year’s Board 
has yet to pass a single motion proposed by a 
student representative. 


@ As a story in this paper reports, the four 
meetings planned since the beginning of Decem- 
ber have been cancelled. 


@ The infamous non-confidence motion of the 
last successful meeting was defeated by the 
Board. The members saw this painful self-indict- 
ment as practically necessary, because they would 
be unable to provide replacements for the pre- 
sent executive. : 


This year’s executive has been rightly accused 
of reluctance in sharing responsibility. But the 
Board has been singularly unimaginative and 
unergetic; if they really wanted more responsibili- 
ty, why haven’t members simply legislated to that 
effect? 


Student government is very far from dead. But 
the representational aspects of it may be dying. 

And that’s bad. The executive needs its plans 
examined by sixteen fresh viewpoints. It needs 


Robert E. Czerny 
Editor-in-Chief 
Susan Wheatley - Claude Barrot 
News Editors 
Michael Cressey - Kevin O'Donnell 
Kaleidoscope Editors 
Mike Casey Brian Nevin 
Photo Editor Sports Editor 
Angelo lanni Brian McKenna 
Advertising Manager Grand Old Man 
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full Hedged conory, credits for this missing link go to Lynn Zimmer, 
tony, Patricio Howe, and Dione Parent who devoted their time ond mother 
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excuse for living were Jim McCann, lan MacDonold, P. 
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H. J. Clarke, general manager « directeur général, Toronto 6122b (6-67) 


This is our idea of an editorial cartoon, when the cartooon does not arrive on time 
... actually, it ties in with the story on page one by Claude Barrot concerning a meeting 
of UGEQ on the topic of government loans and bursaries. 


continual dialogue with competent representatives 
of the students, to make sure that it’s programs 
are what is needed. And the student body needd 
sharp scrutineers to watch the budget - $55,000 
in activity fees, the rest in advertising and “e- 
vents” income. 


Nominations for the sixteen student-represent- 
ative seats on the Board of Directors open today 
for ten days. The democratic aspects of our stu- 
dent government will be further emasculated if 
dedicated, intelligent students do not commit 
themselves. 





You Can’t Legislate 
Omniscience 


There have always been campus commissions 
to study this and that. The argument of some has 
been that, until students sit on these committees, 
whatever is legislated will probably suffer from 
the lack of representation of all campus groups. 


An interested student could probably have 
found someone on every committee who would lis- 
ten to him and present his ideas, if “worthy”. But 
certainly, no invitation was extended; such repre- 
sentation, if it ever occurred was second-hand; 
and the terms of reference and the very existence 
of these committees were seldom publicized. 


Now we students have representatives on four 
Senate committees and are preparing to place 
three of our number on the Senate itself. 


What's happening on the committees? One of 


_them, the Marking Commission, is supposed 


to... well, we don‘t really know, its terms of 
reference have not been published, but probably 
the four members are supposed to arrive at a 
scheme for the most relevant relationship possible 
among effort, knowledge and marks, and to rid 
the eventual system of present hangups. 


Now either these people - Father MacGuigan, 
Professor Hanrahan, John Connolly and Brian 
McKenna - are aware of everything there is to 
know that is relevant to their duties, or they are 
making a serious mistake. That mistake is not 
making their duties public and not calling for 
either oral or written evidence and briefs. 


At present they are limited to the ideas which 
they themselves have the imagination to think up 
and the energy to develop. But as such the com- 
mittee is reduced to three people - three judges 
and one advocate for any particular idea. Why 
not have all four members together contemplate 
the presentations of any student, professor or 
administrator on campus? - if only it were known 


what is to be decided and whether briefs are 
welcome. . 


This is only one committee. The others too, 
should realize, when they are dealing in matters 
of far-reaching concern, that although they’ve 
been legislated into existence, their responsibility 


does not make the members omnicient in that 
area. 


The role of committee men should be to chan- 
nel in ideas and judge them in full committee, 
not to each present his own purple patches while 
pretending to know, or to be able to find out in 
secrecy, everything relevant that this campus 
wants considered by them. 


“What Have We Done, 
Gertrude, 
That Our Little Henry 
Should Be Like This?” 


Those who wail about the younger generation 
might be interested in this incident: 


Last Thursday morning a few hundred Loyola 
students were writing three-hour final exams in 
the Guadagni Lounge. Needless to say, the air, 
though free of smoke, was brittle with tension. 


Until someone started smoking a cigar. 


Around eleven, as the students were plunging 
into the final desparate third of the allotted 
time, one of the envigilators decided to insult the 
atmosphere with stogie fumes. 


Now cigars are fine at parties, in your own 
basement, and best in hurricanes. But not in an 
exam hall - especially if you are going to blow 
smoke in students’ faces while telling them that 
they must observe the no-smoking regulations. 


Example continues fo be the top teacher, and 
boors like this are prime pedagogues of bad 
manners ond disrespect. 
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Views of Harold Pinter’s The Caretaker 
(1960) range from finding the play cosmical- 
ly significant (for example, of man’s Fall 
through his own weakness from the Para- 
dise for which he longs) to finding the play 
an enjoyable but intellectually meaningless 
theatrical “happening”, a mere improvised 
interaction of situations and characters, 
objectively accurate but with no imaginative 
revelation. 

Even such separated views come togeth- 
er to agree that the audience members at 
The Caretaker, while not experiencing per- 
sonality identification with any one charac- 
ter for most of the play, do have a strong 
experience of recognition, although the re- 
cognition may vary in kind or in degree. 
For this reason I would suggest not only 
that you go to the excellent and for the 
most part sensitively acted and beautifully 
orchestrated production of the play at Place 
Ville Marie’s Instant Theatre, but that you 
go with one or more friends. 
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“WHAT’S THE GAME?” 


Act one opens in a dark room in which 
the light from a little window at first shows 
only the small statue of a Buddah, but grad- 
ually reveals a young man, Mick, regarding 
the room methodically in a controlled 
brooding, then exciting as approaching foot- 
steps are heard. Aston, a middle-aged man, 
enters, bringing to his shoddy room (filled 
with lumber and cast-off furniture which, 
apart from a bed is an hilariously non- 
functional melée) an old tramp named Dav- 
ies whom Aston has just saved from a fist- 
fight. Aston although verbally reticent. is 
quietly concerned with Davies’ shelter and 
wellbeing. The garrulous Davies is largely 
preoccupied with his new surroundings, and 
with groups of people - foreigners and gov- 
ernmental - whom he imagines are a threat 
to him unless he can get to Sidcup for his 
“papers” which have been there since the’ 
war. But he can’t go there until the “weath- 
er breaks’”’ and unless he acquires some 
“good shoes.” So, invited by Aston, he stays 
on “for the time being”. The act ends with 
Mick, owner of the flat and Aston’s younger 
brother, creeping up suddenly on Davies, 
menacing him physically, but then verbally, 
with his only and the final words of Act 1: 
“What’s the game?” 

Act Two opens with Mick continuing to 
“play Davies about’, now imposing on him 
mock identities culminating in regarding 
him as a wealthy potential tenant. With 
Mick’s exit, Davies’ and Aston’s cordial rela- 
tionship continues: momentarily half-at- 
tracted by Aston’s offer of a job and a posi- 
tion as caretaker, Davies refuses, because, 
he says, when he answers the doorbell, any- 
one might be there to “take him in.” 

Mick, returning, continues to ‘‘play” 
Davies, first cajoling him by asking his ad- 
vice, ‘“‘as a man of the world’’ about the 
problem of Aston who “doesn’t seem to like 
work”. When Davies, pushed into agreement 
and partial explanation, says that Aston is a 
“funny bloke”, Mick suddenly bullies him by 
turning these words into something omi- 
nous; then he offers to let Davies stay on as 
caretaker. Davies “doesn’t mind.” 

Davies now starts to find himself irritat- 
ed by Astor’s quietness, simple helpfulness, 
and preoccupation with planning to build 
his Shed. He subtly starts to try to dominate 
Aston in the matter of bed arrangements. 
Act Two ends with Aston, while Davies is in 
bed, revealing in a long monologue that, 
because he “talked too much” to “people” 
about “things” and had “hallucinations” 
which made him see things “very clearly”, 
he spent some time in a mental institution 
where ‘“‘they did something” to his brain 
with electric pincers. 

Act Three opens with Davies complain- 
ing at length to Mick about. Aston’s silence. 
and inconsiderateness. Mick draws for Dav- 
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ies, out of a poetry ‘of teak, colour-schemes, 
and modern synthetics, a vision of the room 
renovated, subtly suggesting that it will be a 
“palace” fit for two, and that the only thing 
preventing its implementation and occupa- 
tion by Mick and Davies is Aston and As- 
ton’s disinterest. 

When Aston returns with a pair of shoes” 
for Davies, Davies moves from hilarious 
criticism of the shoes to reproaching Aston 
and finally taunting and threatening him 
with his “nuttiness’” (“all they got to do is 
get the word. They’d carry you in there 
again, boy’’). Aston quietly insists Davies 
leave because “I don’t think we’re hitting it 
off’, but is moved to intense, direct, albeit 
quiet, protest when Davies mocks his “stink- 
ing shed”. Davies leaves, threatening that, 
through “my pal, your brother’, Aston will 
be made to feel “sorry”. 

Re-entering with Mick, Davies’ confident 
expectations of support are shattered by 


Mick’s glibly accusing him of pretending to | 


be an interior decorator and then by his 
less glib reaction to Davies’ describing As- 
ton as “nutty” - a reaction which starts off 
with a controlled speech of condemnation 
and dismissal of Davies and ends in a shout 
of anger, smashing of the Buddah, and a 
determination to ’’chuck in” his concern 
with the house. Meeting Aston as he leaves, 
and exchanging “a faint smile” (text direc- 
tion), Mick begins to speak, then stops, then 
exits. 

Davies now appeals to Aston’s pity, as- 
sures him that he (Aston) can have his own 
way regarding beds, offers to help him put 
up the shed. Faced with Aston’s non- 
answers and quiet no’s, Davies’ lengthy and 
painful appeals petre out in broken 
phrases, and eventual silence, as he recog- 
nizes and accepts failure. 


WHAT’S THE MOTIVE OF THE GAME? 


Pinter’s multi-levelled and multi-tonal 
development of these people in relationship 
to each other is dramatically brilliant and 
moving. Psychologically, the action varies 
between the humourously absurd but recog- 
nizable, and the frighteningly absurd but 
recognizable; between clarity and uncertain- 
ty. Yet the humanity we feel in the play 
raises the question of whether individuals 
whose motives and resulting behaviour we 
know, are any less mysterious than individu- 
als whose motives and resulting behaviour 
we don’t know. 

Mick’s ultimate motive or ‘‘game”’ we 
perhaps understand in an intuitive and 
general way and as a result of the sugges- 
tive opening scene of the play: it is to re- 
main in charge, to be the real caretaker ... 
but why? and of what exactly? just of this 
house, this room? or, more complexly, of 
Aston too: does he wish to take care of him 
in a responsible, rehabilitating way, or to 
“take care of’ him in the more sinister and 
colloquial sense of the phrase? Hither way, 
Davies would represent a threat to Mick’s 
plans and authority, and Mick’s triumph 
would be in manouevering Davies into 
bringing about, through Aston, his own ex- 
pulsion, Or does Mick crave sheer power, to 
be the _puppet-master, and if so from an 
excessive love of practical joke, or from a 
1984-like craving for power as an end in it- 
self? And is his passionate reaction at the 
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end a recognition of hitherto unadmitted 
meaninglessness, or of emotional needs and 
attachments? Does it denote despair or new 
resolve? 

Davies’ immediate motives in his behav- 
iour toward Aston and Mick are multiple, 
but transparent. They include insecurity, 
old age, vanity, objectified persuecution, 
fear of insanity, dominance. But does the 
transparency of his motives and resultant 
behaviour make them, ultimately, any more 
explicable? Why should he feel the urge to 
dominate? Why should he choose the glib 
word-traps of Mick over the silent but prov- 
en friendship of Aston? These are, indeed, 
universal, archetypal why’s. 

Aston’s motives are the most straightfor- 
wardly revealed, perhaps, in that we get 
them in a kind of interior monologue. They 
are, as he states them, resticted to two 
things: to avoid talking to people and to 
build his shed. But his behaviour is as out- 
wardly puzzling as Mick’s. And it is as uni- 
versally poignant and mysterious as Davies’. 


HOW DOES THE GAME MEAN? 


Pinter’s language is first, an instrument 
of the same many-toned opposites of hu- 
mour and seriousness, and second, an em- 
bodiment of the same tensions between 
clarity and obscurity as is his psychological 
presentation. 

First, for example, early in the play 
Davies uses the traditional comic’s mono- 
logue with its digressions and associative 
logic, in a funny and realistic way. Mick, in 
first getting at Davies, uses the same tech- 
nique in a comic yet eerie and deliberately 
stylized way. Later, Aston’s monologue is 
unrelievedly unified in time, place and ac- 
tion. And finally, Davies’ closing monologue 
gathers to itself the modes of the above 
three, but transforms them from the comic 
and frightening to the profoundly sad. Simi- 
larly, “crosstalk”, the rapid, circular set-up 
of dialogue between the brighter and duller 
members of a comic duo, is used comically, 
but with malevolent and threatening cur- 
rents, in a number of the Mick-Davies 
scenes. 
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Second, Pinter’s language is aurally 
realistic. But at a deeper level it creates 
tension between clarity and obscurity. The 
more you say the less you reveal. Silence 
and near-silence are the closest revelations 
of honest response that exist at the verbal 
level of a Pinter play. There is plenty of 
talk but little communication. Verbal irra- 
tionality, rather than having the liverating 
effect that it can have in poetic creation, 
has, more often, the constricting quality of 
the protective cliché or generality. Pinter 
himself said in a 1960 interview: “I feel that 
instead of any inability to communicate, 
there is a deliberate evasion of communica- 
tion. Communication itself between people 
is so frightening that rather than do that 
there is continual crosstalk, a continual 
talking about other things, rather than what 
is at the root of their relationship.” 

Thus, in the relationship between man 
and man, man and his language, Pinter does 
not reveal the fixed “true nature” of a char- 
acter, a situation, an evaluation. Rather, he 
reveals the shifting, elusive outlines and 
emotional experiences of man and his con- 
temporary world; the defenses each man 
constructs against the burden of personal 
awareness; the tightrope walk between sur- 
vival and destruction. Man, as rendered 
dramatically by Pinter, is always “absurdly” 
unknowable, never without dignity. 

(P.S. This last sentence is the Pinter 
game as practiced by academici: ‘‘Man is 
...”, followed by a cliché which evades saying 
what man is.) 
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CHE GUEVARA 


Che Guevara is dead. 


Some time between October 4 and 6 of last year Earnesto 
‘Che’ Guevara and his band of compatriots were shot down by the 
Bolivian army. For months his whereabouts had been a mystery; 
U.S. and Latin American agents searched frantically for this thorn 


in their side. 


A few months ago the search ended; but his spirit remains to 
haunt those who loved and those who hated him. 


A few days ago Fidel Castro offered to release one hundred 
prisoners in exchange for Guevara’s body. 


When word that Che Guevara might 
have been killed first leaked out of the 
Bolivean jungles last autumn, American 
political commentator I. F. Stone said, “‘] 
recognize the Shelleyan purity of Che’s 
intentions. | mourn the prospect that he 
may be dead, I welcome the fact that 
new Ches will spring up to carry on his 
work - for without the fear of revolution- 
ary challenge neither the Latin oligarchy 
nor Washington will make peaceful 
change possible.” 

We lost El Che at Vallegrande. They 
brought him in hanging on a helicopter 
like contaminated meat, and they pumped 
formalin into his body that it might last 
long enough for the world to see. North 
America applauded, for they killed him in 
the name of democracy. But democracy 
in Bolivia is a farce, and a military cele- 
bration of oligarchic order in a world 
clamoring for change. El Che is dead but 
the struggle has only begun. 


6 
CHE’S DESTINY 


An exile from Peronist Argentina, a 
doctor among the Indians in Bolivia, a 
revolutionary training troops with Fidel 
and Raol Castro on a deserted farm in 
Mexico: El Che’s destiny was not that of 
the intellectual interpreting political reality 
in immoral quasi-detachment. Nor too 
was his goal that of the doctor or liberal 
politician smoothing the edges of a harsh 
reality while keeping it intact - his impec- 
tuous aim was to transform reality alto- 
gether. 

He saw the people hoplessly impover- 
ished and consistently exploited; the girls, 
twelve and fourteen, fresh from their bo- 
hios learning to solicit North American 
vacationers in Havana while Batista the 
pimp collected the greenbacks; and he 
had heard the frocked Spaniard warning 
the peasant from the pulpit that it was 
impossible for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle. 

The Great Society was unconcerned: 
those Latins sure are nice guys for giving 
us that oil from Venuzuala, tin from Bo- 
livia, and even all of Guantanamo Bay - 
all for a song! But that cat, President 
Arbenz was nasty, wasn’t he, trying to 
give the peasants that unused patch of 


land in the United Fruit Co.’s backyard? 
There is nothing so powerful in all the 
world as an idea whose time has come, 
wrote Vitor Hugo, and the idea that be- 
gan in Cuba’s Sierra Maestra in was re- 
volution. 
& 


NATURAL MANURE 


The notion of violent redress cleansing 
and redeeming the corrupt and the op- 
pressed seems distasteful in a world 
where the desire for peace has never 
been more heartfelt and the struggle for 
security has never been more understand- 
able. But violence as a redemptive force 
is not exclusively a marxist concept as 
some people might think. The :fathers of 
liberal democracy approved of it. Jeffer- 
son wrote, “what signify a few lives lost 
in a century or two? The tree of liberty 
must be refreshed from time to time with 
the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its 
natural manure. 

But today the American tree of liberty 
fails to capture the imagination of the 
third world; deploringly, it fails in particu- 
lar to inspire the revolutionary to fight in 
its name. Though liberal democracy is yet 
a force to contend with, as a compelling 
idea attractive to the revolutionary it is a 
spent force. Liberal democracy has not 
produced anything original in its theory 
since Locke and Rousseau; its modern 
proponents have written only logical ex- 
tensions of these philosophers’ works. 
American democracy peers into the third 
world with the suspicious eye of an Ed- 
mond Burke watching an archaic world 
collapse nearby. 


® 
NEW BREED 


El Che was a new kind of Marxist 
revolutionary, a constantly evolving and 
developing one, unfettered by blind aller- 
giance to ideology,.one who knew that 
the Latin masses are no longer going to 
accept their standard of starving. He did 
not find it necessary to defend Stalinist 
Russia and the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939 
was not a historical embarrassment to 
him. Marx and Lenin were not his Gods 
but his prophets, human and therefore not 
infallible. 
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apart, the moral By 
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He realized that Marx in his old age 
betrayed Marxism, and Lenin after 1917 
mortally wounded Leninism, and Stalin 
efficiently buried the two. It was the angy 
young Marx and the idealistic early Lenin 
who inspired El Che. 

His abhorrence of conventional defini- 
tions and boundaries, his dismissal of the 
notions of realities of power as a bour- 
geois way of looking at things were both 
his strength and his weakness. He was 
aware that the U.S., despite its own revo- 
lutionary past, had evolved into a reac- 
tionary force which would not tolerate 
even a liberal democratic government like 
that of Juan Bosch, and this convinced 
him that U.S. interest is detrimental of 
Latin American interest. The American 
feels that liberal democracy is good 
enough for himself, but doubts that the 
Latin American is good enough for the 
same. 


CENSURED RUSSIANS 


Though Che’s arrogance insisted that 
revolutionary Cuba affronted the giant 
ninety miles away, he realized that it was 
Russia who protected Cuba from external 
attack and that the same Russia was in- 
creasingly unwilling to support and sustain 
other revolutions in distant Latin America. 


In a speech at Algiers in the spring of 
1965, Che censured the Russians as he 
had indirectly done on other occasions. 
On returning home, he disappeared from 
sight and was variously reported in Paris, 
now in Mexico, in North Vietnam, now 
in Brazil and Peru and Bolivia. Was 
Che’s expulsion the price for Russian 
tractors? As the anti-bureaucrat, the cyni- 
cal remantic, he was in any case just not 
cut out for a desk job. He was the per- 
manent revolutionary and his world was 
the Sierra Maestra, the Argentine pampas, 
the Bolivian Andes - and Vallegrande. 


@ 
MORE VIETNAMS 


Che’s attempt to create “‘two, three, 
many Vietnams” in Latin America and 
bleed the American Special Forces to 
death was a vain ambition and a colossal 
flop. In April 1952 the glorious revolution 
as they called it, had virtually wiped out 
the Bolivian Army. The mines were na- 
tionalized and the large estates were bro- 
ken up but the revolution came to nought. 
Under the alias of Ramon and with a 
couple of passports, El Che had come to 
correct that situation. He believed that 
the °52 Revolution in Bolivia failed be- 
cause it had not gone far enough. Arriv- 
ing at the Casa Caramina in the Nanca- 


huaga region in early 1967, Guevara led a 
guerilla band north toward Camiri and the 
La Paz - Santa Cruz highway. 

The late mayor of Camiri - a petrol 
worker's riot in 1964 had led to his un- 
timely death - had gained a reputation in 
the town for firing shots inte the ceiling 
when restaurant service was slow. 

Ironically Guevara ignored the petrol 
workers who could have helped the 
movement most. For, if fate saw the ori- 
ginal twelve and the campesinos fight side 
by side in Cuba, it also sealed the pattern 
of the Latin revolutionary movement, 
which, contrary to Marxist-Leninist teach- 
ing is based almost entirely on guerilla- 
peasant relations and the promise of dras- 
tic, though much needed, agrarian reform. 
But Guevara found that the Bolivian 
peasantry were just not interested. Not 
that they supported General Barriento’s 
military regime; as he mentioned in his 
diary, now in the hands of the Bolivian 
military, they were completely indifferent 
to the whole situation. 


MORE REALISTIC USS. 
POLICY NEEDED 


If the U.S. is genuinely interested in 
the betterment of life in Latin America, it 
will not improve matters through the sale 
of F-11 jets to the Latin oligarchy under 
the guise of Hemispheric Defense. Re- 
gardless of U.S. intentions, military aid to 
South America only consolidates the Lat- 
in military oligarchy which plays a key 
role in Latin American politics, a role 
that is consistently and crudely reaction- 
ary. 

If the U.S. is to arrest the brutal revo- 
lutionary stuggle, it must suppert the gen- 
uine social reformers in destroying the 
joint vested interests of the Latin oligar- 
chy and the U.S. corporations, these 
being the perenial exploiters ef the Latin 
American masses. 

One cannot help being pessimistic 
about the prospect of such a change in 
U.S. policy for the character of its politi- 
cal economy makes this change seem 
wholly impossible. And even if the intran- 
sigent attitude of the American people 
were to undergo such change, one can- 
only hopes that its sincerity will be ac- 
cepted as genuine. 

As one commenter said, ““The sad 
truth is that the state of affairs in Latin 
America has sunk to the level that the 
U.S. could help to destroy a democratic 
regime by embracing it.” In the- meantime 
one suspects, that the politics of the Oth- 
er America is going to be increasingly 
dominated by the politics of violence, by 
the politics of the guerilla - by the politics 
of the late Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara. 
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L’Etranger en audio-visuelle 


nous montre, longuement, un gros-plan de la nuque de Meur- 
sault. Enfin! Cela fait vraiment un peu trop ‘méthode audio- 
visuelle’ ... 


Reviewing the new film “L’Etranger” for us is Professor Margret 
Andersen of the French Studies Department. 

Mme Andersen claims that the film rendition subdues the impas- 
sioned reactions against rejection to gentlemanly protestation. The 
Absurd is Camus’ big kick, but the director nearly kicks it right Trés faible aussi la scéne entre l‘auménier et Meursault. Fai- 
out. ble déja a cause de la cellule qui fait cachot moyendgeux, 
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Meursa sIt, le héros ds roman de Camus, comprend qu’en tuant 
VArabe, il a aussi détruit “Iéquilibre du jour”. Malheureuse- 
ment, Visconti, le metteur en scéne du film du méme titre, ne 
semble pas avoir compris qu’en confrontant dés la premiére 
scéne du film Meursault et le juge d’instruction, il détruit tout 
simplement I’équilibre d’une des grandes oeuvres de notre sié- 
cle. Puis-que, dans le film, on sait tout d’avance, I’absurde ne 
risque pas de nous envahir. 


Cette premiére scene est suivie d'un long retour en arriére 
qui nous améne jusqu’au meurtre. Ensuite le juge d’instructin 
revient a la charge. Ce flash back tout a fait démodé - et aux 
dépens de la pensée d‘sn asteur, je n’en vois vraiment pas 


l‘utilité, mais de la a condamner le film en sa totalité, comme 
‘ont fait les critiques du Festival de Venise? Non. 


Il y a quand méme le soleil nord-africain qui jove trés bien 
son réle, il y a Alger la blanche et aussi la bleve Méditerra- 
née, il y a enfin tout ce milieu du petit employé de bureau que 
Visconti a trés bien su préciser pour nous. Cela vaut la peine 
d‘étre vu. 


Le ‘beau’ Mastroianni, dans le réle de Meursault, ne se dé- 
broville pas trop mal, bien qu’il fasse toujours un peu ‘play- 
boy’ ce qui ne va pas a Meursault. Mais pourquoi, alors qu’il 
est censé étre un envodté du soleil, arbore-t-il un maillot de 
bain super-chaste? C’est Ia une véritable illustration de l’absur- 
de, la meilleure que Visconti ait pu trouver; sans le vouloir, 
d‘ailleurs. 


Mastroianni, donc, cache anxieusement son torse, mais on 
nous offre, en compensation, la vue de celui d‘Anna Karina. 
C’est en méme temps ce qu’il y a de plus positif a dire sur 
Anna Karina dans le réle de Marie Cardona. 


Quant au jeu de société que I’on appelle “la justice qui va 
son train”, Visconti a su le rendre vivant, intéressant, grace 
surtout G de bons acteurs, comme par exemple Bernard Blier 
dans le réle de I’‘avocat dépourvu de tout, sauf d’un peu 

d‘honnéteté et de bonne volonté.. On prend plaisir a observer 
ce jeu “si bien réglé et si sobrement jovué”, comme le voulait 
Camus. Mais hélas, Visconti est Ia. Et lorsqu’on annonce que 


Meursault aura “la téte tranchée sur une place publique”, il 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


PERSONAL 
Allright, just forget the whole thing. 
Betty. 


FOR SALE 
Locker in Drummond Science Build- 


ing. Call Hingston Hall 482-2510. Ask 
Room A-405, Dennis. 


= - WANTED 
TO RENT 


Writers who live in garets, cellars, 


COMPLETELY finished playroom, 
furnished including stove and fridge. 
10 minutes from campus. Call HU . 
8-8708. 


doorways, those who have known the 
pleasures of migration or displeas- 
ures of permanent employment or 
any other temporary fling of insani- 
ty. The NEWS can use you. 


mais faible surtout parce qu’il y manque I’essentiel, c‘est-d-dire 
Camus. Oh, je sais bien, on y récite textuellement des passa- 
ges du roman, mais chez Camus, Meursault éclate devant la 
fadeur du prétre: “... il y a quelque chose qui a crevé en 
moi, Je me suis mis a crier a plein gosier et je l’ai insulté .. . 
Je déversais sur lui tout le fond de mon coeur avec des bon- 
dissements mélés de joie et de colére ... J’étouffais en criant 
..-" Eh bien, Mastroianni, lui, ne risque pas d‘étouffer, il ne 
crie pas & plein gosier, mais plutét comme un monsieur bien 
élevé. Et puisqu’il n'y a pas de véritable colére, |l’apaisement 
qui est censé suivre, reste superficiel, comme le film. 


Les fervents de Camus seront-ils nécessairement décus par le 
film? Non, parce que, vraiment, on . ne pouvait s‘attendre a 
beaucoup mieux. Et les anglophones francophiles? Eux, je pen- 
se, prendront plaisir a entendre le texte de Camus, a observer 
dans le détail la vie francaise de la trés petite bourgeoisie 
francaise. 


N’oublions pas non plus que le Département d’‘Etudes Fran- 
gaises demande (depuis des années) a ses étudiants la lecture 
de Il’Etranger, que, depuis des années, professeurs et étudiants 
de ce département - pas toujours les mémes, heureusement - 
cheminent lentement, laborieusement parfois, a travers ce livre. 
Le Cinéma Bonaventure vous offre le moyen de donner un peu 
plus de vie a cette lecture. Allez-y donc, Messieurs les étu- 
diants, mais n’oubliez pas qu’il s‘agit d’un Etranger a la Vis- 
conti. 


P.S. Et surtout, n‘allez pas voir Made in U.S.A. de Jean-Luc 
Godard. C’est un four. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 1968 


Positions in Socio-economics and Administration 


Thinking of a Career? Try us out for the summer! 


Qualifications 

All applicants must either be post-graduate students, students in the final 
or penultimate year of an Honours Course or students of equivalent stand- 
ing. Students in the Social Sciences, Commerce, Administration and Law are 
eligible. 


Method of Selection 


Candidates will be selected, on the basis of written applications, accord- 
ing to education, special training and relevant experience. Preference will 
be given to Canadian citizens. 


Salaries 

“Approximately $380 to $640 per month. Most positions are in Ottawa and 
return transportation expenses in excess of $30 will be provided by the 
employing department. 


Application Forms 


Complete application form 425-402 (available at your Placement Office) 
and submit not later than January 31, 1968 to: 


WANTED A maitre dee for the caf. Sally Ann 
mut he eh heat wil he Ge — 
planted with that of professor. tie it ae PERSONAL Administrative Manpower Recruitment 
Building this Wed. night. a. Jim. and Development Program, 
TYPING DONE STOLEN Public Service Commission of Canada, 


Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


Home typing, electric machine for 
term papers, reports notes etc. 25c 
per page. Call 487-1529. 


From kaleidoscope office a big 
furry Russian hat, if I ever find you 
I'll tear you to pieces. 


Quote Competition 68-60. 





COMMERCE ELECTIONS 


Nominations must be submitted by: January 26th, 1968 
by 12 noon. 


Commerce office in the 
S.A.C. Building 


the Dean of Commerce 
the Dean of Men 


must be submitted at: 


Requirements: 1) Signature from 
2) Signature from 
3) Signature from the Department Chairman 
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Letters to the editor 


Elections of the jet age 
Machine politics: automated (but necessary) irrelevance 


Dear sir: 


Mr. Labelle is quite right in 
insinuating that the advent of 
machine politics at Loyola is a 
step backward when measured 
against a certain level of so- 
phistication of intelligence and 


honesty. But one is compelled 
to concede that it certainly 
represents a move forward in 
the arena of sophisticated poli- 
ticking. Attitudes to the fact 
that in the U.S. today only the 
very wealthy really stand a 
chance in the long run of ac- 
cession to high political office 


If it weren’t for us, 
you just wouldn’t know! 


The list of Student Senators and Board of Director members was 
not included in this year’s Directory. For the information of the 


student body, The NEWS prints them. 


The Senators are 7 students who are bound to investigate any 


student matter brought to their attention _ Except for an appeal 


board, they are the normal authority dealing with student disci- 
pline and they may be taking academic roles. They serve as liai- 
son and advocates for students who want to deal with faculty or 


administration _ not through political structures. 


Senators 
Dan Burns 
Robert Czerny 
Linda Macintyre 
Pat Michaud 
John Mvoyi 
Mike Ross 
Robert Wilkins 
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The Board of Directors comprises eighteen seats. Two of these 
belong to the President and the internal Vice-President. The other 
16 members each represent the whole student body, but, practical- 
ly speaking, their duties are divided on faculty lines. It is the 
function of this board to deal with legislation. Legislation is put 
forth under the guise of motions which are then discussed, criti- 
cized, passed or defeated. The interests of the student body are 
protected through these debates. The Student Association cannot 


act without the approval of the Board. 


Board of Directors 


Arts 
John Connolly 
Christine Grobe 
Richard Griffiths 
_ Chuck MacDougall 
Dave Magil 
Ed Maloney 
Gerry Pollakis 
one vacant 


Commerce 
Gary Cirko 
Terry Nugent 
Tom Moss 


Engineering 
Al Miller 


Science 
llona Lovas 
Sandy Guadagni 
Zoltan Koritar 
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are everywhere in the negative. 
It is a dilemma whose central 
characteristic is that of a uni- 
versal paucity of remedies. 


The “knowledge that people 
generally are ignorant and in- 
different” may be cynical, but 
its foundation rests on consi- 
deration empirical evidence. It 
is fine to say that budding poli- 
ticials should appeal to the 
common sense of the electorate, 
but the difficulty is that this 
common sense seems to go 
hand in hand with an inability 
to listen to the hard honest 


truth (of the general state of 
any facet of the government 
past, present, or future). A can- 
didate who bases his approach 
on complete honesty may be 
doing a service to his own 
pride and integrity, but the vi- 
tal outcome is missing: he 
doesn’t get in. Exasperating but 
true. Mr. Labelle clearly real- 
izes this and approaches the 
subject with well-informed and 
intelligent questions, and in 
this respect he joins the compa- 
ny of those who care _ but who 
cannot visualize a solution. 


The ability to keep his mouth 
shut is often necessary to a 
candidate because, like every- 


one else, he is aware of imper- 
fections in the system and is 
prone to a slip of the tongue. 
An indifferent electorate is in- 
clined to vote for the man who 
says that everything is already 
fine and dandy and will get 
finer and dandier if he is elect- 
ed. However, with an increas- 
ingly better-educated electorate 
in the U.S. today, the president 
is finding it more difficult to 
find support for an assurance 
that "we've never had it bet- 
ter’, and this may give some 
cause for optimism. 


But the soft-sell election 
campaign is admittedly wide- 
spread, and although Mr. Hre- 
ha’s Madison Avenue-style 
campaign literature failed to 
evoke its desired effects in a 
small college atmosphere where 
the candidates are on a first- 
name basis with a large sector 
of the student body, it is quite 
conceivable that it would have 
succeeded in a larger, more 
impersonal setting. 


Mr. Labelle wonders under 
these circumstances “what mo- 
tives could induce anyone in 
their right mind to run for 
public office of any kind’. He 
implies therefore that a candi- 


... Whispered from the lounge 
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date should have the best inter- 
ests of the community foremost 
in his mind. Unfortunately this 
seems to be seldom the case. 
The only conceivable exception 
is the extremely talented per- 
son who has met with success 
at every turn with ease, and 
now looks for a meaningful 
eareer in public service. But 
the vast majority of aspiring 
politicians have worked their 
way up at the expense of con- 
siderable sacrifice, making per- 
sonal interest their primary 
objective. The motivation for 
their past hard work was one of 
expectation of future reward, 
and it is understandably diffi- 
cult for them to be truly inter- 
ested in dedicated public serv- 
ice until the rewards are forth- 
coming, i.e. until they win the 
election. 


Finally, I think that we must 
guard against the self-fulfilling 
prophecy. For, in overemphasiz- 
ing the bleak side of election- 
eering, we may be discouraging 
potentially capable and deserv- 
ing people from entering poli- 
tics, and in the process encour- 
aging those with less lofty mo- 


tives. 
Frank Montague 
Arts Ill 


Union hot-dogs versus exotica 


Dear Sir: 

In the last edition of the Loy- 
ola NEWS many students found 
out that Loyola is going to con- 
struct an “International House” 
that will cost $50,000. Why don’t 
we use the $50,000 to build out 
Student’s Union? This building 
could also be octagonally- 
shaped like spiral stairs. There 
could also be an auditorium- 
restaurant with a seating capac- 
ity of two to three hundred. But 
instead of the restaurant serv- 
ing exotic food from the many 
countries involved, why don’t 
we just improve our hamburg- 
ers and hot dogs and maybe 
have a good hot meal for a 
change? Instead of spending 


money on national exhibits we 
could put some chesterfields in 
the lounge. 

In last week’s article it was 
mentioned that the house 
would be run on donations and 
sponsorships. Couldn’t our long- 
awaited Student’s Union get the 
same donations and sponsor- 
ships? 

Instead of having to rent 
“Victoria Hall” and the “Town 
and Country’’, we could have 
our dances at out Student’s 
Union. The International Socie- 
ties will have rooms in this 
Union and they will still be 
able to eat their pizza and 
Chinese food; but why waste 
$50,000 on a building for these 


organizations? Why don’t we, as 
Students, get off our asses and 
get our Students’ Union? 

I'm tired of whispering for an 
hour in the lounge. I think the 
time has come for action. Since 
we are building a new complex, 
let’s build out Union and not a 
useless International House 
where we can listen quietly to 
Polish folk songs. 

The time has come for our 
Students’ Union and by Novem- 
ber we should have it. Let’s not 
think of Loyola as just a col- 
lege but let’s think of Loyola as 
a progressive college. I’m sure 
we'll get our charter that way. 

Steve Freedman 
Science | 


ALLELUIAH! 


A Bar and Lounge .. . 
students very welcome 





AU BON CHEF 


Sherbrooke at Cavendish 


484-6950 
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TODAY 
Varsity Basketball tonight at 8 p.m. in the Gym. Loyola vs 
MacDonald College. 


WEDNESDAY 
The second concert in the series of Loyola Wednesday Nights will take 
place at 8:30 p.m. in the F. C. Smith Auditorium. The concert will be given 


by Joseph PACH, violinist, and Arlene NIMMONS, pianist, both artists in resi- 
dence at the University of New Brunswick. The programme will of 
works by Schubert, Prévost, Ravel and Prokofieff. Tickets are $2.50, and $1.00 
for students _ at Loyola Bonsecour Centre or at the door. 


FRIDAY 
Varsity Hockey on Home ice at 9:30 jp.m. _ vs R.M.C. 


SATURDAY 


Loyola vs Bishop’s this afternoon at 2 p.m., in Hockey action 
on Home ice. 


SUNDAY 
Church Unity Sunday 
Mass in College Chapel at 11:15 a.m., Sermon will be given by Dr. D. J. 
O’Brien of the History Department. 


Tuesday, January 23 
. Another business luncheon at Le Cavendish Restaurant, 3281 Cavendish 
Blvd. (below Sherbrooke). The cost for this three course chicken dinner will be 
$1.00. 
Mr. David Grant, a Chartered Accountant and a Director of the Montreal 
Junior Board of Trade, will be the guest speaker. 
Tickets are available at the Commerce Office (6931 Sherbrooke St. W.), or 
at the door at 12:30 on Tuesday, January 23, 1968. 


* * * 


A quirk of layout confused last week’s Tower announcement 
concerning the Bank of Commerce. Their $550 loans are directed 
towards participants in the Commerce Society Jamaica trip 
(though the Bank of course considers all other loans as well). 


Student leaders go north 


A weekend up north at Les 
Cavaliers du Roi in St. Mar- 
guerite will complete 
loyola’s two-phase annual Lead- 
ership Program. 

The weekend workshop at the 
end of this month will be at- 
tended by a maximum of fifty 
people. Such topics as the Stu- 
dent Centre, Education: Repre- 
sentation and Charter, internal 
affairs, and UGEQ will be dis- 
cussed. 

Guest speakers wil be Pat 
Ryan and C. Shan Smith. Ryan, 
from State University College 
in Brockport, N.Y., will direct a 
“Human Relations Workshop”. 
Smith, the Director of the 
Union at Davidson College, 
North Carolina, will speak on 
Loyola’s possibilities of obtain- 
ing a union building. 


By PAT. HOWE 

The initial phase of the Lead- 
ership Program consisted of 
five lectures during November 
and December. Thirty students, 
mostly sophomores and juniors, 
attended. 

Guest speakers were Mrs. 
Renee Vautelet, President of 
the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion; Gerard McDonough, S.J., 
Dean of Students; Steve Sims, 
President of the Student Asso- 
ciation; Mr. Tascone, Chairman 
of Loyola’s Department of So- 
ciology; and Professor Buell of 
the Communication Arts De- 
partment. 

In previous years, the Leader- 
ship Program consisted only of 
a weekend workshop, attended 
by the executive of Student 
Council. This year, however, 
under the planning of Gail 


Moran, Internal Vice-President, 
the program was enlarged _ the 
five preliminary lectures were 
added, and any member of the 
student body was free to at- 
tend. 

Miss Moran explained that 
the Program aims to train and 
interest students for and in 
student government; and to fos- 
ter discussion, and hopefully 
resolution, of the many critical 
issues currently confronting the 
Student Association. 

The Leadership Program is 
being financed by the $400 
profit made from the Gordon 
Lightfoot show, and by partial 
subsidies from the Dean of 
Men’s office. Each student par- 
ticipating in the workshop 
weekend is requested to pay a 
fee of $10. 





Holy pot! Police raid church 


MONTREAL (CUP) _ Montreal 
police Sunday packed 100 
young people off to jail after a 
raid on a meeting in a church. 

Police said when they en- 
tered the building the place 
“reeked of marijuana smoke 
and unwashed hippies.” 

Police claim “marijuana ciga- 
rettes” were found on the floor 
of the room. : 

The Flower Pit, a centre for 
young people run by Father 
John Burke in St. John the 
Evangelist church in downtown 
Montreal, was doomed to close 
because organizers‘learned pot 
pushers were trying to move in. 

Police charged one 19-year- 


WE’LL GIVE YOU POT... 


Pan, dish, spoon and fork if you like. But if you’re in a hurry, 
we'll prepare something for you in seconds. Coffee, lunch or just for a 


snack, drop in. 


THE LOYOLA FOOD SUPPLIERS 





old after a search of his cloth- 
ing turned up what police said 
was hashish. Parents of the 


others were called to take their © 


children home. 

A church statement on the 
Flower Pit said it was opened 
six months ago as a haven for 
hippies, “to give free opportuni- 
ty for poetry, music and discus- 
sion.” 

Father Burke termed police 
action unjustified, and said po- 
lice claims of marijuana being 
found in the building ‘‘an out 
an out lie.” 

“They're not going to solve 
anything by driving the kids out 
on the streets,” he said. “Place 
like the Flower Pit gave us a 
chance to talk with the kids 
and guide them.” 

Said one irate parent, at the 
police station to pick up her 
child: “I think the police did a 
wonderful job in finding this 
drug place.” 


Literary 
lapses 


“Gamut” - a new literary 
magazine replacing “Amphora” 
_ will make its first appearance 
at Loyola next September. 

The title chose ‘generally 
encompasses the ideas of all 
the articles that will appear,” 
explained editor David Allnut. 
‘““Gamut’ has a modern 
ring...a hint of the McLuhan 
ideal of whoe mass environ- 
ment effect.” 

The sixty-page magazine will 
include feature articles, poetry, 
short stories, art, and about 55 
photographs. It . will be 
published four times a year, 
and will be distributed at Mc- 
Gill and Sir George Williams as 
well. 

The contributors — Loyola 
students and professors _ may 
submit material up until the 
end of March. The staff of 
“Gamut” is prepared to suggest 
topics to anyone interested in 
contributing. 





Centre looming 


By SUSAN SZUBA 

New hope has been added to 
the possibility that the student 
centre will become a reality on 
Loyola’s campus. Although the 
Provincial Government refuses 
aid, the Nevin-Mercier team, 
President and Vice-President 
elect, is working on three alter- 
natives for financing the Cen- 
ter. 

Presently, a lease-back ar- 
rangement has been progress- 
ing under Mr. Dorrance, Loyo- 
la’s development officer. The 
arrangement involved a plan to 
rent space in the Center, ad- 
vance payment being made for 
fifty years. The Bank of Mont- 
real has indicated interest in 
the scheme. The final decision 
now rests in the Bank’s hands. 

“If this doesn’t work’’, said 
Bob Mercier, Vice-President 
elect, the Student Association 
could float a Debenture Bond 
issue.” No recent investigations 
of this possibility have been 
made. 


PARISIAN 


The third alternative for fi- 
nancing the center is to ap- 
proach for a loan organizations 
that have “tan extensive mem- 
bership in Quebec”. 

The problem at present, ex- 
plained Graham Nevin, is to 
convince people that Loyola is 
a good investment. “Banks have 
closed off credit to Loyola be- 
cause of its precarious posi- 
tion,” he commented. “What we 
need now is a government 
statement to gain the investors’ 
confidence.” 

Nevin assured that there 
would be no further hikes in 
the activity fee in order to fi- 
nance the Center. In a referen- 
dum taken two years ago, stu- 
dents agreed to create a Center 
fund by raising the activity fee 
by $10. 

During the delay, the estimat- 
ed cost has already increased 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 due 
to the rise in construction 
costs. 


FORMAL 


WEAR 


* Completely New Formals 


* Lowest prices anywhere 
* SPECIAL RATE FOR STUDENTS 
225 Sherbrooke St. 





VI 5-6021. 


y* 








ince the opening of Langley Hall, Loyola 
College has witnessed unprecedented phe- 
% nomena: Sadie Hawkins dances, integrated din- 


t ing halls, and panty raids. Nowhere is the 
jy: change more apparent than within the athletic 


= program. 


B To those absorbed in Women’s Athletics 
sand Journalism, the milestones attained this 
%: year approach headline proportions. “Girls 
have scheduled gym and rink time on week- 
: ends.” “Varsity football team scrimmages inter- 
: collegiately all year to preen for the colossal 
*‘Snowbowl’ with Langley Hall.” “Hingston Hall- 
:ers meet their doom in ice hockey, defeated by 
Langley Ladies.” 

The sombering hue in this tapestry of suc- 
: cesses is the limited participation of Loyola 
* Co-eds in planned events, but this probelm is 
: rectifying itself. During Friday’s female gym- 
*nastic period, the gymnasts (all two of use) 
were forced to share the gym with thirty male 
basketball players, our number too small to 
exert any real influence. While endeavoring to 
complete a hand stand obtaining helpful hints 
from the cager peanut gallery, we determined 
to exercise all possible influence to increase 
cohort participation, utilizing the old adage 
; that there is “strength in numbers.” 


= Upon inversion and the shedding of my 


: headache, I realized that this type of misery 
must merit enthusiastic female athletes at 


Wrestlers 
Trounced 


By BRIAN NEVIN 


Loyola’s varsity wrestling 
squad began its season on Sa- 
turday by an ignominious de- 
feat at the hands of Canton Col- 
lege, R.M.C., and Sir George 
Williams University. Loyola’s 
only trophy winner was D. Rou- 
selles who won all three match- 
es by default. A near miss was 
scored by Doug Maliff, who was 
pinned in the final stages of his 
third match. 

The wrestlers under the capa- 
ble coaching of Ed Nowalkosky 


just didn’t seem to have that 


polished look. Early in the 
tournament Canton College took 
the lead, and never looked 
back. However, after some diffi- 
culty Loyola was able to muster 


eight victories, half of these by 


default. 

Maliff, Garten, and Donahue 
fought and won matches, Maliff 
winning two and the others one 
each. Vic Levy, who was over- 
powered in his first match by a 
bigger opponent, was injured in 
his second match. 

Levy has great wrestling abil- 
ity, but has been plagued by a 
series of rib injuries. These 
injuries have greatly cut down 
on his practice time and as a 
result he is not yet in good 
physical shape. His third oppo- 
nent failed to show and he was 
defaulted a match thus gaining 
his only victory of the after- 
noon. 

After the final scores had 
been tabulated Canton had 
scored 100, R.M.C. 62, Sir 
George Williams 62, and Loyola 
finished last with 40. 

Loyola will travel to Kingston 
on Feburary 10, to be the guest 
of R.M.C. 


DRAMA DIRECTOR 
AND ASSISTANTS 


To direct full-scale productions of 
children’s country day camp. 
For information call or write: 


GREEN ACRES DAY 
CAMP 


5465 Queen Mary Road 
Suite 580 
488-9149 





oyola a place in the annals of time. Research: 
bore out the validity of this hypothesis. : 
In true form members of WAC assume a: 
position among the women of ancient Greece, : 
who, barred from the Olympic competitions : 
founded their own in the Heraean Games. Our : 
women’s varsity basketball and hockey teams 
are now in the middle of their playing season. : 
Even amateur athletes (intramural level) can : 
find themselves association with female Roman ‘ 
gladiators; Mary, Queen of Scots (a gold enthu- : 





siast); Queen Ann of England (a promoter of =: 
horse racing); and numerous other more recent 3: 


women in sports. Helen Wills, Suzanne Leng- : 


len, Althea Gibson (tennis); Sonja Henie *: 
(skating); Gertrude Ederle (swimming); Andrea m 
Lawrence (skiing); Glenna Collett (golf) all be- =: 


long to this latter group. 


One can even consider herself, with a little = 
conceit, just a step below Mildred (Babe) Di- = 
drikson Zaharias probably the greatest of all =: 
women athletes. She entered 634 contests with =: 
amateur status and won 632 of them. Included =: 
among her wins are two Olympic gold medals =: 





in the 1932 Games (80-meter hurdles and jave 

lin throw). ' 
Participation in the athletic program 

whether as a female power play or for th 


prestige incurred by mingling with the elite is’ 
bound to have its lasting effect upon the indi- =: 
vidual. Her place in history is assured (her %: 
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Varsity bolsters J.V. attack 


J.V.’s hold Boston Terriers at bay 


By JIM McCANN 


The Loyola Jayvee Braves, fortified by the presence of five 
varsity players, travelled to Boston last week to tackle the Univer- 
sity of Boston Terriers in a two-game exhibition series. The War- 
riors who went along were netminder Brian Hughes, Bernie Aus- 
tin, Mike Lowe, Bob Jastremski and John Donnely. Each was 
instrmental in the fine overall play of the team. 


On Wednesday night at the Four Seasons Arena the Braves 
salvaged a 3-3 deadlock with the powerful B.U. club. Trailing 2-0 
in the first period, they got a goal from Bob Jastremski on a hard 
slapshot that hit the goaltender and bounced over him into the 
net. 


In the middle frame Jastremski tied the count with a shot 
from center ice that fooled the goalie. However, the Terriers re- 
plied shortly afterward and skated off nursing a 3-2 lead after two 
periods. 

The third period was scoreless until the 19:57 mark. With 
seventeen seconds remaining in the game, Hughes was removed in 
favor of a sixth attacker, and it payed off. Dan McCann found the 
range on a pass from Jastremski in a goalmouth scramble that 
enabled the Braves to tie the count at 3-3. 

An additional ten minute sudden-death overtime period was 
played with no further scoring. 

The Terriers, who were nationally ranked second last year, 
were thwarted time and time again by Brian Hughes, who per- 
formed spectacularly in all periods and prevented the Terriers 
from building up an insurmountable lead. Brian was called upon 
to kick out an incredible 59 shots, many in rapid succession from 
close range. His stellar performance was complimented by the 
expecially fine defensive play of John Donnelly and the hard- 
driving efforts of forwards Bob “Cannonball” Jastremski and Ber- 
nie Austin. 


Whats called for is a Laurentide! 
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J.V.icemen retain first place 


Ice braves squeak by St. Joe's 


By FRANK SHAUGHNESSY 


The J.V. Braves retained their hold on first 
place by defeating St. Joseph Teacher’s College 
7-6 last Thursday evening. It was the closest 
contest in which the braves have been involved 
so far this season as they found themselves 
trailing a fired up St. Joe’s squad for over half 
the game. 

Loyola opened the scoring in the first few 
minutes of play as Danny McCann took the re- 
bound off Gerry Labelle’s slapshot and dumped 
it past the surprised netminder. But St. Joe’s 
was quick to return with a goal of their own as 
Colin Kreutz deked out Jim McNamara. Once 
again Loyola took on the offensive as John Hut- 
ton made a beautiful play down the right wing 
and put the puck in the net on a shot which 
caught the far side. 

A tired, slow-skating Loyola defensive corps 
then seemed to fall apart as they allowed green 
and white sweaters to continually break through 
into the open around the net. This resulted in 
two more goals, and for only the second time 
this year the Braves found themselves behind 
another team. St. Joe’s fourth goal-came as 
McNamara dropped what looked like a sure 
stop, allowing a quick-thinking rival to flip it 
past him. 

Loyola finally answered this volley as Mike 
Thomassin beat the.opposing netminder for the 
Braves third counter. However, the green and 
white were not about to hand the game away as 
they proved by coming back and scoring a fifth 
goal on an inconsistent McNamara. 

After this disappointing display a fatigued 
Braves squad finally reassembled their talents 
and started coming on strong. One goal by Gerry 
Labelle and another by Mike Thomassin set the 








score at 5-5. It seemed as though they were once 
more on the road to victory. However, time and 
time again they were stymied by the excellent 
play of the St. Joe’s netminder. Then came the 
heartbreaker as a St. Joe’s winger blooped a 
weak shot past McNamara. There were many 
downcast faces on the Braves bench; for with 
less than half a period remaining and the oppo- 
sition playing a rigid defensive type of hockey, 
there seemed little chance of tying the score let 
alone winning. Nonetheless, with six minutes 
remaining and the score 6-5, Danny McCann tied 
it up, and two minutes later at the 16:13 mark, 
Dave Hedgecoe put the Braves ahead to stay. 
For the remainder of the game the Jayvees con- 
tinually iced the puck and simply coasted to 
their sixth win of the season. 


Throughout the game it was evident that the 
Braves were much fatigued from having to play 
a doubleheader against the powerful Boston 
University Terriers on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings. Their plane developed engine trouble 
Wednesday night, and they sat on the tarmac at 
Boston International Airport until 4 o’clock 
Thursday morning before being informed the 
plane could not take off, and they must return 
to their hotel. 

As a result of this it was not until 6:00 p.m. 
Thursday evening that the Braves reached Mont- 
real. And then they had to dress for this game 
less than two hours later. Under these condi- 
tions, I think it is extraordinary that a team 
should show up on the ice in full strength, let 
alone maintain the spirit and desire the Braves 
did, inevitably resulting in their hard-fought 
triumph. 





Captain John Hutton moves in for one of his many shots on goal in last Thursday's 7-6 
win over St. Joe’s. He was one of the team’s main stalwarts, scoring one goal and assist- 
ing on several others. 


Five games to pennant 


Loyola hosts R.M.C. and Bishops 


By IAN MacDONALD 


Five. 

That’s the number of wins that stand be- 
tween the Loyola Warriors and this institution’s 
first hockey pennant in nine years. 

And the Warriors will receive the opportuni- 
ty to reduce the magic number to three this 
weekend. They'll play host to the seventh place 
RMC Redmen Friday night, and Al Grazy’s Bish- 
ops Gaiters Saturday afternoon. 

The Gaiters, after splitting two games in 
Ottawa last weekend, have fallen to fifth place 
in the nine team league. They lost 5-2 to the 
vastly improved Carleton Ravens, before re- 
bounding Saturday to clip the hapless Ottawa 
Gee Gees 7-2. 

Warriors will take time out for a little fun 
next Monday night when they host the Montreal 
NFL Oldtimers in a charity affair which will 
benefit St. Patrick’s Orphanage. Many faded 
stars will be on hand for the game. Names like 
Maurice Richard, Jacques Plante, Ken Mosdell, 
Toe Blake, ex-Warriors mentor Floyd Curry, 
Gerry Heffernan, Pete Morin, and Buddy 
O’Connor will skate for theOldtimers starting at 
eight o’clock on the 22nd. 

Warriors have seven league games remain- 
ing, and unless a major disaster strikes, you'll 
have to give away odds against them finishing 
first. A large concern, however, remains the 
club’s physical well being. Mike Lecour is still 
in hospital undergoing observation for a concus- 
sion suffered in the Brown Tournament three 
weeks ago. Gerry McGrath, injured in the same 
game, has been lost for the season because of a 
double fracture in the cheek bone. Rearguard 
Denny Maloney may have to submit to the knife 
this week. Orthopedic surgeon Ted Percy de- 
scribes Maloney’s ailment as a chipped bone in 
the kneecap. 


Coach Dave Draper has brought two players 
up from Nick Ardanaz’ undefeated Brave club. 
John Donnelly has been filling in so well on 
defence that he is expected to remain for the 
duration. Danny McCann and John Hutton have 
been alternating up front. 

Draper claims to know little of Bishops and 
RMC. But he is sure of one thing. “Both of those 
teams will be up for us”, he claims, “any team 
knows that it has to get up for the first place 


club. We intend to remain there, but we can’t 
back in, we've .got to win on our own, and not 
rely on the other teams to knock each other 
off.” 

Two things are certain. The Cadets will be 
in tremendous condition, for Friday’s fixture, 
and Grazys, who used to coach here, will have 
his team pshched for Saturday’s contest. 

An interesting sidelight of this weekend's 
games should be the performance of team cap- 
tain Roger Wilding. The Fox is, rapidly closing 
in on a 50 goal career mark at Loyola. No one 
since Mike Labrosse in 1959, has turned the 
trick for the Maroon and White, Wilding has 
scored 42 league goals in just over two and a 
half seasons. Should he break loose this week- 
end, he could achieve the fity goal mark Satur- 
day. 

In exhibition play last week, the Braves, re- 
inforced by five varsity players lost 10-3 to Bos- 
ton University before rebounding and gaining a 
4-3 sawoff, the next evening. Brian Hughes 
turned in a stellar performance in the second 
game, kicking out 59 shots. Bobby Jastremski 
was the offensive star. He notched two goals in 
each game. 

In OSL play last weekend, Sir George Wil- 
liams University bombed Ottawa 17-3, before 


Varsity cagers 
still on streak 


By PAUL CARBRAY 


Loyola’s cage Warriors began the second half of their season 
on a winning note last Wednesday as they stumbled to an uncon- 
vincing 81-77 victory over the scrappy McGill Redmen. 

The Loyola quintet were most unimpressive in their narrow 
victory over a much weaker Redmen five. There were a number of 
reasons for this but paramount was the sloppy play of the War- 
riors as they wandered like some kind of Arabic basketball army 
amongst the shifting desert sands. The cagers entered the game 
with only two practices under their belt and were obviously feel- 
ing the effects of the Christmas cheer. 

The game was played in McGill’s newly-renovated Sir Arthur 
Currie gym, and the hoopsters were thrown off by the unfamiliar 
setting. But for John McAuliffe, who seemed able to score at will, 
the Warriors would have been hard pressed to stay even with the 
Redmen. 

Both teams opened up the game with all the speed of a spa- 
vined horse struggling through quicksand, and perhaps winded by 
their efforts, soon slowed to a brisk walk. It was a close struggle, 
however, as both teams traded baskets. The game was highlighted 
by a sterling duel between Earl “the pearl” Lewis of Loyola, and 
McGill’s Steve Hurley. Varsity coach Doug Daigneault put Lewis 
on Hurley in an effort to cool off the hot hand which the Potsdam 
sharpshooter displayed in the first half. 

McGill threatened to run away with the game at the start of 
the second half as they shot out of the gate to a quick ten point. 
lead. The Warriors, however, clamped on a press and in a matter 
of 2 minutes had managed to tie the game once again. 

The final two minutes of the game provided much of the ex- 
citement. The Warriors, leading 79-77 elected to go into a stall. 
They worked it well until with 16 seconds left, they lost the ball 
under McGill’s basket. 

The Redmen immediately called a time-out and then advanced 
the ball down-court. Then, with 11 seconds to go the Redmen lost 
the ball but immediately presented the Warriors with a belated 
Christmas present. Jim Ivy, flashy Warrior guard, intercepted the 
pass-out, was fouled and sank two foul shots to put the game out 
of reach. 

COURT JOTTINGS: Earl Lewis and Steve Hurley electrified 
the sparse crowd as they stuffed each other at both ends ... John 
McAulliffe, looking a trifle out of shape, nevertheless led the War- 
riors with 26 points ... McGill’s Steve Hurley led all scorers with 
27 ... the game put the Warriors in front in the City Intercollegiate 
Basketball League ... the cagers meet the MacDonald Clansmen 
Tuesday in the Wigwam ... long-time Loyola fans were pleasantly 


surprised as all hands made it back from the Christmas recess ... 
from here on in, Christmas exams should prove to be the most 
serious opposition for the cagers. 





Elmer Lach and Floyd Curry, two of the well-known hock- 
ey greats that will face off against the Warriors in a 
benefit game next Monday evening at 8 o'clock. Curry 
will be remembered by many as the Warriors’ coach dur- 
ing their escapades of the 1966-67 season. 


bowing 4-2 to the vastly improve Carleton Ravens Saturday. 

OQAA action saw the McGill Redmen defeat the University of 
Western Ontario Mustangs 5-4 at the McGill Winter Arena Satur- 
day night. Mustangs are ranked fifth in the nation. And, off their 
sad performance against, the hapless Redmen, that has to rank as 
the biggest joke of the year. A slim crowd of 250 saw both teams 
try to give away the game. 


